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The Girl Who Danced Up 


Comedy Lane to Fame and Fortune 




























ciant bit of careless child- 

hood,”’ whatever that may 
mean, but to twenty-five million 
others, she is Mary Pickford— 
“cute,”’ “winning,” ‘‘dear’’— 
and that’s enough. 


ec call her ‘“‘an insou- 


Popular as she is, however, iew know 
that this little dancing, frolicking bit 
of scenario sunshine made her first suc- 
cesses in humorous moving pictures. 


_ |Film Fun 


the new magazine, devoted to the 
comedy of the moving pictures, reveals 
Mary’s early rise through her ability 
to make people laugh, in a way that 
was wholesome and helpful. 








It tells, also, why Mary doesn’t play more comedy parts, and what she thinks of 
the future of comedy films, in addition to showing her in a half a dozen new and 
unvsual poses. | 


AT ALL NEWSTANDS 


Film Fun has taken hold over night with overwhelming success, 
because it has met a definite demand for a magazine that would 

10c «reat of the wholesome comedy of moving pictures-—a magazine $1 00 
that multiplies the fun of the photo play—that increases the 1“ 
appreciation and enjoyment of the humorous in moving pictures 
when it is being filmed. There are pages and pages of pictures of 

a the funny men and women of the screen in their most laughable a 
antics, headed by the universal favorite, Charlie Chaplin on the 
front cover in full colors, together with a wealth of other features, 
C dealing with Marie Dressler, Billie Reeves, Ethel Teare, Naomi Y 
Opy Childers, Tom McNaughton, Flora Finch and a score or more ear 

stars of film comedy. 


Film Fun, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Published by the Leslie-Judge Company 
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Yosemite 
NATIONAL PARK 


CALIFORNIA’S 
Great Scenic Attraction 
FOR THE TRAVELLER 


Yosemite Valley 
Railroad Company 


ISITORS to the Pacific Coast should 

. not fail to see the wonderful Yosem- 

* ite Valley—with its massive walls 

and domes, its stupendous waterfalls, its 

snowcapped mountain peaks. It is a 
galaxy unsurpassed elsewhere. 


AUTOMOBILE SERVICE IN 


THE PARK 
A* AUTOMOBILE sstage line now 
operates between the railroad termi- 
nus and the Yosemite, requiring only 
an hour and a half to make the trip, over 
a smooth, well sprinkled roadway. 


It is only a few hours’ ride from Los 
and San Francisco to El Portal at 


Write for descriptive folde . 


For through tickets and connections see 
Southern Pacific or Santa Fe, or address 


Yosemite Valley Railroad Co. 
MERCED, CAL. 


Ask for Descriptive Folder or Con- 
L sult any Railroad Ticket Agent 





Orange Empire trolley trip 


THROUGH THE “KINGDOM OF THE ORANGE” 











Los Angeles to 

50 PAYS ALL B li 
$3 EXPENSE ogee _ 
RESERVED SEAT ela ,, 











Tours of Mission Inn, Sherman Indian 
School and World-Famed Magnolia Ave. 








Drive over beautiful The Mafent 

cent view of San Timoteo alley and the —_ 

San Bernardino Mountains. 

Purchase tickets and make yg ey Ay Infor- 

tion Bureau, Main Floor P. E. Bidg, Los Angeles 
or Pacific Electrie Pasadena 


Get One of the New Folders 


Pacific Electric Railway 























Southern Pacific Railroad 
of Mexico 


traversing the Mexican Pacific 
states of 


SONORA-SINALOA-TEPIC. JALISCO 


Gives accoes te the 


RICHEST MINERAL SECTION 
OF MEXICO 


and seme ef the 

Best Irrigable Land on the Continent 
Let us'list you for our 
advertising matter. 
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Prophecy. 
is wees as the Great War 
wea in Europe may be, neverthe- 
less there is a War that is even 
more terrible. It is a War that 
has not yet been fought. But the 
guns are loaded. The War in 
Europe is a War of nations, of 
races. The Civil War was a war 
of sectionalism so pronounced that 
it practically amounted to a war of 
races. The war that is to be will 
be the War of America between 
Money and Blood. A silent sen- 
tence of Death has been pronounced 
by the Masses upon the tyranny of 
the Dollar. 

— James Martin 
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Rural Credits and ry; 





Land Colonization 


By Hon. William E. Brown 


(Editor’s Note—Because of the great interest in, and vital importance 


of, the subjects of Rural Credits 


and Land Colonization the Out 


West Magazine has asked Senator William E. Brown, the author of 
Senate Constitutional Amendment No. 17, authorizing the State to engage 
in these activities to tell our readers something of their purpose and their 
relation to the upbuilding of rural California. 

Senator Brown bas been reeently appointed, by Governor Johnson, a member 
of the Rural Credits Commission created by the last Legislature which will 
recommend to the Governor a plan of operation.) 


a . THE coming state election to be 
held October 26th, the people 
Zijen of this state will have the oppor- 
tunity of enacting one of the most im- 
portant pieces of legislation ever pre- 
sented for their consideration, namely: 
the authorization of the State to partici- 
pate in Rural Credits and Land Coloniza- 
tion. In his last biennial message to 
the Legislature Governor Hiram W. 
Johnson, in recommending the estab- 
lishment of a Rural Credits system said: 
“Our national government stands 
pledged to a system of Rural Credits; 
but in the stress of other matters has 
deferred action. Here, in California, 
with an empire’s domain, with a farming 
population far less than it should be, 
with land sufficient to accommodate 
and assimilate readily and easily ten 





times our present population, we may 
well investigate, and after due deliber- 
ation, adopt a system elsewhere demon- 
strated—a system by which the wealth 
of the state is immeasureably increased, 
and the happiness of its citizens aug- 
mented.” 

In accordance with this recommenda- 
tion of the Governor, two bills were 
introduced in the Senate providing for 
two methods of administering Rural 
Credits. One of these measures pro- 
vided for a system of co-operative Rural 
Credit associations which loan their own 
funds to their members with security 
based upon collective liability. The 
other measure provided for a state bank 
or commission to which the individual 
could bring his own security and receive 
if worthy, the desired loan. 
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The first method of establishing co- 
operative Rural Credit associations is 
the one used in Germany and other 
countries. Owing to entirely different 
conditions in California it is extremely 
doubtful if such a system would be 
successful. The homogeneous mass of 
farmers, working small farms, speaking 
the same language, imbued with kindred 
ideals, knowing each others families 
for decades, all of these factors make 
co-operative associations based upon 
collective liability a possibility. Further- 
more, some of the so-called farms 
in Germany are so __ insignificant 
in size that it would be difficult to 
borrow money upon them individually. 
It is said that over one million so-called 
farms in Germany are less than one 
half acre. 


In rural California this homogeneous 
mass of citizenship is practically wholly 
lacking. Farms are larger, isolated 
dwellings, more frequent; and a single 
farming community may be composed 
of representatives of practically all na- 
tionalities, who, with differing ideals 
and aspirations, do not form the ac- 
quaintance, friendship and confidence 
so necessary to co-operation and col- 
lective liablity. Moreover, the Yankee 
does not take kindly to the idea of be- 
coming liable for another’s indebtedness 
but prefers independent action and re- 
sponsibility. Again in the cases of 
isolated tillers of the soil, and those who 
take up government lands in out of 
the way places the formation of co- 
operative associations would be well 
nigh impossible. In view of the condi- 
tions existent in California it would 
seem that the creation of a central 
state bank or commission to whom the 
individual could appeal for aid would 
be more practicable and far simpler 
in its operation. 
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As an illustration of the modus oper- 
andi ofthe proposed Rural Ccredits sys- 
tem the following may be cited: A 
farmer let us say, desires to borrow 
the sum of one thousand dollars with 


which to improve his farm. He brings 
to the state bank a first mortgage on 
his farm as security for the desired loan. 
If, after investigation, all is found 
satisfactory he is loaned one thousand 
dollars for a period say of thirty years. 
He makes an annus! payment of 5 per 
cent interest, one and one-half per 
cent amortization or installment and 
one-half of one per cent for the main- 
tenance of the bank, in all seven per 
cent. At the end of thirty years, if 
he does not choose to pay before, he has 
“entirely liquidated his indebtedness, 
both principal and interest. With such 
an arrangement, the farmer has an 
opportunity to make good in place of 
failing and losing his land as is so often 
the case. 

It is self evident that the Rural Credit 
loan is not desirable business for or- 
dinary banks. Such banks are not in 
position to loan out their funds on long 
terms repayable in driblets over a period 
of years. On the other hand Rural Credits, 
by increasing the number of successful 
farmers, directly enhance the business 
of commercial and savings banks. It 
is declared by experts that for every 
successful farmer that comes into exist- 
ence, four other workers appear in var- 
ious activities engaging in occupations 
which provide food, clothing and shelter 
for m*ukind. 

There are, of course, a number of 
methods whereby a Rural Credits system 
may be established. The question of 
the best adapted to California conditions 
becomes a matter, as the Governor points 
out, for thorough investigation and 
due deliberation. 








While Rual Credits assists the man 
who owns land and has made a start, 
Land Colonization aims to aid those 
worthy of it to make a start. Under 
the provisions of Land Colonization 
legislation the state would be empowered 
to purchase, irrigate and subdivide large 
tracts of suitable land, selling it in small 
tracts at reasonable figures upon long 
time payments to those who could 
furnish evidence that they were in earnest 
and were composed of the stuff that 
gave promise of making good. In ad- 
dition to this assistance the Agricultural 
College of the University of California 
could furnish farm advisers and in- 
structors to show the coming farmer 
the best line of procedure consonant 
with the soil, climate and resources of 
California. 

It will be readily seen that the work- 
ings of Rural Credits and Land Colo- 
nization as herein briefly outlined will 
result in a class of successful and pros- 
perous tillers of the soil and when this 
fundamental class is doing well the 
entire state is doing well. 

It may be safely declared that no 
more important matters of legislation 
have ever engaged the attention of 
California’s men and women than those 
embodied in Rural Credits, Land Col- 
onization and the State Commission 
Market, the last named now a law and 
the others in process of evolution. 
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Land Colonization to aid worthy citi- 
zens make a start, Rural Credits to aid 
those who already possess land, to develop 
and increase production, the State Com- 
mission Market to aid in the intelligent 
distribution of products to the end 
that the producers income may be 
increased and the cost to the consumer 
lessened. Here is a trio that is worth 
while and if the people are possessed 
of vision they will vote and work for 
the adoption of Senate Constitutional 
Amendment No. 17. 

If there is any one factor in human 
affairs more than another which is 
entitled to and absolutely needs the 
control, direction and aid of the 
State, that one is Food. When all 
of its activities in production and dis- 
tribution are thus supervised, the day 
of buncoing the farmer in fake coloniza- 
tion plans, the robbing of the producer of 
just recompense for labor and the ex- 
ploiting of the consumer will have ceased. 

The recent appointment by the Gover- 
nor of a Rural Credits Commission 
consisting of such experts, scholars, 
and men of affairs as Col. Harris Wein- 
stock, Dean David P. Barrows and Prof. 
Elwood Mead of the University of 
Californiaand Mr. Mortimer Fleishhaker 
of San Francisco is a guarantee that 
the important subjects of Rural Credits 
and Land Colonization will receive the 
careful and sincere attention the Gover- 
nor so earnestly recommends. 
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By Lee Bernard McConville 








Cy H see, Placita, I gotta go.” 

fas He delivered his ultimatum a- 
pologetically, but with enough rude 
firmness to impress its finality. 

“Si, Senor,” she assented, timidly. 

“Don’t yuh understand, little gal,” he 
bantered. ‘“I’d like ta be all the time 
here in Capistrano with you, an’ the 
cattle on the yeller hills, an’ our friends 
the gossipin’ crows in the sycamores, an’ 
—an’ the owls that sneak ‘bout the 
mission of a night, but I got duties an’ 
work up north.” 

“Couldn’t I go with you?” she sug- 
gested with gentleness. 

“Naw! course not. It’stoofar. You- 
"ll stay here with yer maw in the ole 
’dobe an’ waite for me ta come back.” 

“Will you ever come back, Senor?” 

He chuckled. 

“T’ll be floatin’ in some o’ these days 
in the future; don’t yuh fergit it.” 

She smiled wearily. Her eyes grew 
moist with tears. “I don’t want to stay 
here with the lonesome old crows and 
owls, Senor,” she objected, childishly. 
“You have said you love me? Oh, so 
many times you have told me that when 
you kissed me in the cool evening after 
work. I love you, Senor, so why can’t 
I go with you up north?” She faltered 
at the immensity of the prospect. 

“Now, look’a here, Placita, yer wise 
’nough to catch on. I’ve been premoted 
—premoted! Yuh understand? Wall, 
I’m goin’ to act as topography chief on 
that big Imperial Valley survey. It 
stands to reason I can’t trapse any gal 
bride over that hot country, an’—an’ 


do any kind of decent surveyin’. A 
wife, I say, wouldn’t fit in well with 
those rough surroundin’s—she’d die o’ 
heat an’ thirst, or jest natural lonesome- 
ness. Now, yuh teke it from me, 
Placita, I’ve had yuh in my arms plenty 
times ’nough to know I want yuh fer 
mine an’ keeps. I’m not goin’ ta drop 
a cherry after bitin’ inta it. I’ll come 
back some fine day an’—wall—lI reckon, 
marry yuh.” 

“Senor Roscoe, it is for me to believe 
these things you are saying to me. Oh, 
Madre de Dios! I do try to believe them, 
but—but I can’t. I feel in my heart 
somehow you will to Capistrano never 
come again.” She stifled a sob. 

“T tell yuh!” he insisted impatiently, 
“I got my work to tend ta. That’s how 
I earn my grub—by trampin’ ‘round 
with the instrument. I can’t hang 
’bout yer old man’s rancho forever, 
straighe’nin’ out the boundary line. The 
job’s done, and I gott’a move on.” 


By this time she was crying softly, 
holding her plump little olive-shaded 
face in her hands. He contemplated her 
a while in silence as if debating whether 
or not he ought to encourage her grief 
to the extent of taking another bite of 
the cherry—that is to say, kissing her, 
then and there. But George Roscoe, 
callous man of a multitude of exper- 
iences, good and bad, experienced no love 
at this critical moment. He only shuf- 
fled his booted feet uneasily on the brick 
floor, and after settling his slouch hat on 
the back of his head, prepared to make 
an effective ending of the whole affair. 














“Wall!” he grumbled, “are yuh goin’ 
ta spend the last time with yer sweet- 
heart’ snickerin’ like a baby?” 

She gave no reply to his challenge and 
continued unbroken her gentle sobbing. 

“Then, I say, ef yuh’r through—I’m 
through. That’s plain, I calculate. 
Adios\” 

He swaggered carelessly toward the 
open door and would have swung out 
of it without another word of adieu, but 
Placita, springing up, flung her slender 
arms about his neck to hold him. 

“No! No! querido, you will not leave 
me?” she cried. 

Roscoe felt her soft hair pressing free 
of restraint against his stubble beard. 
He winced as though her caresses pained 
him. The love which in the past few 
months of his life had so often fastened 
upon him when he was in Placita’s 
presence now failed to respond to her 
appeal. Uncouth and lawless as his af- 
fection for her had been, yet a thousand 
times more noble was it than the fit of 
anger that suddenly seized hold of him 
like an overpowering and _ irresistible 
hand. 

‘Git ’way from me!” he warned, 
glaring down at her. Let go now, or 
lij—* : 

Placita clung tighter and buried her 
head on his breast. 

I don’t want yuh!” he cried, striving 
to push her away without hurting her. 
Placita’s hold would not be loosened. 
Roscoe’s mouth closed with a surly snap. 
Anger was surging over him; like wine, 
it went to his head. One of his strong 
hands tore apart her entwined arms as 
it would have stripped a willow twig 
from the trunk; the other thrust her 
slim body back across the rough table. 
There was a moment’s agonized glance 
from Placita’s eyes, but he was too en- 
raged to notice it, or care. He only saw 
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that she appeared bent and lifeless, and 
that her loosened hair entirely covered 
her face. He stared at her relentlessly 
for a time, wondering in a dumb, un- 
reasoning way why she did not speak to 
him. Then, finally he obeyed the im- 
pulse not to look at her any more. 


Confound her!” he growled savagely, 
backing slowly away from the table. 
“Why didn’t I leave the minx alone at 
first.”’ 

He backed crash into the wall and 
swore again, less loudly and more be- 
tween his teeth. There was a strong 
desire coming upon him to get away 
from Placita—to blot out forever the 
dry kisses, the lingering caresses and the 
whole dead affair. Once more he was 
surfeited with the sweet-meats and tid- 
bits of a chance love. It was merely one 
more case where he had played out the 
precious, trusting love of a woman who 
could have loved and trusted him 
through eternity. 

“Placita!” he called hesitatingly, an- 
noyed by the silence. Guess she’s 
playin’ possum on me. All womin git 
weak in the knees an’ flop when there’s 
anything wrong along o’ their hearts. 
Placita! Oh, come, ’Cita, why don’t yuh 
open up a bit and speak to a feller. I’m 
goin’ ’way,—sure, I am; don’t yuh un- 
derstand?” 

Placita evidently did not hear. Her 
figure remained motionless, and she 
gave no sign of life other than the slight 
heaving of her breast that told of pent- 
up sobs. 

Roscoe weakened for an instant in 
his resolution to leave at once. A flicker 
of his old love warmed his heart. He 
yielded to a reluctant step toward the 
table. He was about to repent his 
violence. One more step, and he would 
have caught her up in his powerful arms, 
would have crushed her fragrant person 
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to his own, and have smothered her little 

pink lips with brutal kisses. But it 
was not to be. As a sudden inspiration 
the thought of his ambition, his promo- 
tion flashed into his mind. He stopped 
dead; hung wavering and undecided. 
In two hours there was a train leaving 
that could whirl him rapidly away from 
sleepy Capistrano, o: which he had 
grown so weary. Again he glanced at 
the prostrate girl shaken by grief; he 
weighed in the balance ambition and 
the possibilities of love. 

“Aw what’s the use?” he exclaimed, 
“womin’s jest womin anyhow.” 

Herewith he clicked his heels together 
and walked straight out the door. 

Placita was deserted; neither did she 
comprehend it. She lay quiet, like a 
broken water-lily crushed and tossed 
aside by the passing flood. And as a 
tender flower that has been trodden 
under foot sometimes is able to lift its 
head to the sun, so did Placita raise her- 
self painfully and stared without under- 
standing after the retreating figure of 
the man she loved and hated. 

The railroad station at San Juan Capis- 
trano is miniature, and for so small 
a structure, exceedingly picturesque. A 
clump of palms in a doll’s garden makes 
a green silhouette agsinst the yellow 
walls and the red-tiled roof, a patch of 
fragrant jasmine fills the opening of one 
of the rounded arches, and over the 
Spanish dome, with its quaint semi- 
Moorish bell apertures and rusty bells, 
such a network of ivy and climbing roses 
has spread as to make the building appear 
more like a fragment of the Alhambra 
than an American railroad station. 

Shortly before the hour in which the 
afternoon train leaves San Juan Capis- 
trano George Roscoe was driven up to 
this fairy station, and he and his luggage 
deposited amidst the usual gathering of 
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Mexican idlers and higher caste Ameri- 
can citizens; who never miss the arrival 
and departure of the daily train. 

The surveyor had plummed himself 
for the occasion. He cut quite a swagger 
figure in his new khakies, his tan shoes 
and leather leggings that shone resplen- 
dently in result of the half hour’s at- 
tention he had given them. There was 
a mottled rattlesnake skin about his 
carefully-pointed Stetson sombrero, and 
in the lapel of his coat a red rose, picked 
from the bush that grew by the casa 
on the rancho. 

Roscoe settled his hat smartly on the 
back of his head and having carried his 
luggage to the front of the platform 
addressed a loud and familiar conver- 
sation to “Mac,” the station-master. 
The Mexicans looked on in undisguised 
admiration; they entertained a great 
respect for his superb, muscular figure 
and his military-like regalia. A bevy 
of fat, blushing Mexican girls, who had 
had the honor at one time or another of 
dancing with Senor Roscoe at the ware- 
house dances, were there to see him off. 
They flirted with him, and laughed and 
chattered among themselves in specula- 
tion as to who was the favored one in his 
eyes. And even the dignified Senora 
Lopez, who had driven down with her 
son to get the mail, condescended to 
bow sweepingly to the handsome sur- 
veyor. 

Then the train was heard faintly 
puffing as it crossed the old wooden 
bridge below the town. 


Placita had not appeared. Roscoe 
was annoyed and disappointed. He be- 
lieved that in spite of the rude treatment 
he had given her it would be in keeping 
with her warm Spanish temperament 
to come. He looked around for her 
repeatedly and -could have seen her 
had he peered behind the jasmine patch 
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where she stood hidden and waiting. 

The, noise of the approaching train 
beceme more distinct. Roscoe shrugged 
his shoulders, but the smile which came 
and went beneath his beard was neither 
pleasant nor handsome to behold. 

The ‘station-master trundled out the 
little baggage he had to send, the Mexi- 
can idlers and higher caste citizens ranged 
themselves before the station to watch 
the train as it drew in. Roscoe grasped 
his satchel and prepared to board the 
train, when he heard his name distinctly 
called by a tremulous voice that could 
be no other than Placita’s. 

When he turned and saw her squarely 
in the light he fell back startled. He 
took in each detail of her wild appear- 
ance from the unnatural fixed stare in 
her black eyes to the pallid hue of her 
cheeks. 

“What’s the matter with yuh, Placita?” 
he demanded hoarsely. 

“ Nada, nada, Senor,” she endeavored 
to assure him by feigning a smile. A 
spark of bravado fired Roscoe. “Naw 
look’ « here,” he warned under his 
breath, “yuh quit mekin’ this fuss. 
Clear out! do yuh hear?—that’s a girl— 
go home!” 

Placita’s steady gaze reproached him 
to the heart. 


“Senor,” she pleaded, ‘I want only 


to give you this little present Senor! 
you see? so you will not forget Placita 
when you are gone to the Imperial Val- 
ley up north.” 
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Her frail body could no longer sustain 
the anguish which was choking up her 
voice. The train was very close now. 
With a feeble gesture of despair she thrust 
into the surveyor’s hand a paper-covered 
box tied with bright ribbons. Then she 
drew her mantilla close about her face, 
as if to hide her tears. 

When the evening train from San 
Juan Capistrano arrived at Los Angeles 
there ensued a great commotion in the 
rear coach of that train. It seemed from 
what the passengers had to say about it 
that a remarkable thing had occurred. 
The porter in going through the rear 
coach, which was almost empty, noticed 
one of the occupants, a muscular, sol- 
dierly man in khakies to be apparently 
asleep in his seat. When he shook him 
with the intention of awakening him he 
found him to be nearly dead, with his 
red stubble beard crunched to his breast 
and his whole body limp as it had sunken 
into the corner of his seat. 

Upon further investigation, which re- 
sulted in the aforesaid commotion, the 
singular fact was revealed that the man 
in khakies held tightly in his clenched 
and swollen hand a coiled rattlesnake, 
whose dripping yellow fangs were half 
buried in the man’s wrist. On the seat 
was an open box, and lying where it 
had been carelessly dropped among a 
litter of paper and ribbons a tiny card 
bearing the two blotted words: FROM 
PLACITA. 
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The Stow-away s Stratagem 





By Lannie Haynes Martin 











p—p OPLE were busy buying willow 
plumes, blankets, umbrellas, coal 
skuttles and gas hose. There was 

a lull at the white goods counter 

in the basement of Pullup’s Emporium. 
To give a semblance of activity to the 
department, the aisle manager had or- 
dered fresh paper covers put on the bolts 
of barred muslin, dotted Swiss and 
dimity, and four slim-fingered females 
were deftly folding the manila wrappings. 
One of the four, so adept that she 
could use her feet, her fingers, her teeth, 
her tongue and her eyes all at the same 
time, watched the preambulating floor- 
man swing back and forth like a big fat 
pendulum; with his outward sweeps her 
toes did a little jigging rag-time under 
cover of the counter, her bicuspids never 
failed to register on time their imprint 
in the minty mass within her mouth, 
while her tongue was like a central 
operator for shifting conversation. On 
the next inswing of the pendulum it was 
the possibilities of dotted swiss being the 
rage next season, on ihe outswing it 
was, “Gee, Country, but I wisht I had 
your chance at havin’ a good time. 
Betcha fi had a shaffoor for a beau I’d 
make him rush me ’round some or know 
the reason why. What’s the matter 
with you kid any way? You’ve been 
moping ’round all week. Hasn’t given 
you the hook has he? No? Well, I'll 
tell you now if you’d do the square thing 
you’d have him come and take the whole 
bunch of us out to Ver——yes you just 
mind what I’m telling you, there won’t 
be a yard of this here dotted swiss left 





on the shelves after the first week in 
June—it’ll all go at the openin’ white 
goods sale.” 

“Telephone call on the Sunset for Miss 
Raymond,” said the pompous pendulum, 
pausing an instant. ‘“That’s the second 
call today, Miss Raymond. We can’t 
have that kind of thing going on here.” 

The small, smooth-haired girl called 
“Country” had no enamel to hide the 
flush that sprang into her face, and no 
desire to mask the anger that blazed in 
her eyes when she looked streight into 
the squinting orbs of the floorman as she 
passed him on her way to the telephone. 
She was glad that the white goods 
counter was not in hearing distance of 
the telephone, for she knew she would 
have to say some things to Jimmy which 
she would not like for any one else to 
hear, but she was glad he had called up 
again. 

“No, I’m not mad at you, Jimmy, but 
I don’t see why you won’t take me. 
You know I won’t bother you. I can 
run the machine as good as you can.—— 
You used to take me.——That don’t 
make any difference if it is so far—no- 
body will know anything about it.—— 
You've got some reason you’re not telling 
me. Is there another girl you want to 
take this trip?——-Now there’s no use 
flarin’ up like that, Jimmy. Them kind 
o’ words might burn out the wires.—— 
How soon sre you going?” 

A determination was crystalizing in 
her mind. 

“About seven, did you say?——-Going 
by your cousin’s, out Fifty-seventy and 













































Green?———Well, if I can get away in 

time J may come out to see you off. 

Of course I am a good girl—I’m always 

a good girl. Good-bye, I’ve got to go 

now.” 

But she did not go in the direction of 
the white goods counter, nor did she 
wait to obtain any special dispensation 
from that perambulating pope of the 
aisles, but took the employees’ elevator 
to the fifth floor where she jerked on a 
jacket, clapped on a hat and caught the 
same car down, stopped at the first 
floor, rushed out the side entrance, 
across to Main where she boarded a 
Moneta Avenue car for East Fifty- 
seventh. ‘ 

But about dark, when a big touring 
car, bound for a trip across the desert, 
drew up before a cosey little east-side 
cottage, Mr. Jimmy Gwynn was told 
that Helen Raymond was not there. All 
the consolation that the cousin could 
offer was a hot cup of coffee, which he 
urged with insistent hospitality on the 
reluctant Jimmy. 

“Come now, it’s going to be a cold 
night, you'll need something hot inside 
of you. Come in a. minute—Minnie 
wants to show you the baby.” 

So the trusted agent of the L. A. P. 
V. Mining Company, with a thousand 
or so of miner’s pay in a little black 
japanned tin box under one arm, and 
another one that just matched it in ap- 
pearance under the other, went into the 
working man’s cottage where the chil- 
dren danced all round him and shouted 
at the same time, and were not once 
told by their mother to keep quiet. In 
fact the whole family seemed unusually 
boisterous that night. 

“Tryin’ to cheer me up,” thought 
Jimmy. And when he went to leave, 
cousin Alex walked out to the car with 
him and talked every minute till he had 
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cranked his machine, taken his seat and 
actually started. Then cousin Alex stood 
in the middle of the road and gave a big, 
hearty laugh, but the machine was too 
far gone for Jimmy to hear it. 

Out through the dimly-lit suburbs the 
car slid into the open country and on to 
the eucalyptus-bordered boulevard, whose 
blackness was intensified by the dense 
black shadows cast by the trees. 

“Lord, I’ll be glad when I get past these 
cussed trees. Always make me think 
of mourners walking to a funeral,” in- 
wardly commented Jimmy. But they 
were not walking now—they seemed 
flying as the car shot past them. 

“Tt’s going to be a dandy night, 
though,” his inward communings con- 
tinued. ‘“There’ll be a moon in an hour 
or so, and—Lordee, don’t I wish I had, 
her along with me! But I couldn’t—not 
when there’s such a risk, and I couldn’t 
tell her—she’d be plum scared to death. 
I wonder if there was anything to that 
letter anyway?” 

Then his subsequent musings were 
simply an endless variation of those 
same qualms and queries as time and the 
car sped on and the lights of many small 
towns flashed past him. 

Leaving Banning and Beaumont be- 
hind him, he was well out in the open, 
with a long, level stretch before him. 
The moon was up and the squatting 
clumps of cactus, sage and mesquite 
changed to the field of a tented army. 
Their shadows and the windings of the 
way hid the road, except for a short 
distance before the car, and gave the 
uncanny feeling of approaching a preci- 
pice. He was going warily now, his eyes 
a second pair of searchlights, scanning 
the ground as he skinned along and 
striving to bore into the uncertainty 
beyond. 

A big, jumping jack-rabbit, making a 
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frightened flight across the road, repaid 
with interest the scare it had received 
and sent his hands shaking at the wheel. 
A strange gusty wind had sprung up, 
making weird, ghostly noises that came 
from nowhere and disappeared into the 
dimness. Taller stalks of cactus shoot- 
ing up assumed grotesque, half-human 
shapes, and black shadows seemed to 
spring up and fall back like the dead 
struggling out of graves, but pulled back 
by unseen hands. There was a spectre- 
like glimmer in the air that made him 
not quite sure of his own eyes. What 
was that black and rigid thing across the 
road just ahead? Its bulk looked too 
substantial, its edges too clearly defined 
for a shadow, and the bushes were too 
thick on either side to swing round. 
There was nothing to do but stop the 


‘car, get out and investigate. As he 


alighted he fired a shot into the bushes 
on either side the road. Not a sound or 
movement followed the echo of the shots, 
but as he approached the object he 
found it to be a heavy log of wood, 
which had not crawled there nor fallen 
by mere chance. He pushed it out of 
his path and started again. He had 
gone but a very short distance, however, 
before another similar obstruction sprang 
into view. He had replaced the two 
loads in his pistol and again fired into 
the bushes, got out and was just pushing 
the second log to one side when a voice 
at the rear of him, or rather two voices 
simultaneously, said, “Keep still, we’ve 
got you covered.” But Jimmy, just in 
the act of lifting the log of wood, had 
fight in him, and, swiftly swinging round 
with the stick like a battering ram, 
struck the shins of the nearest assailant, 
bowling him over into the other with an 
unexpected suddenness which caused 


them both to drop their weapons. Not 
having time to draw his own, however, 
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before they had scrambled up, they were 
at him in a hand-to-hand fight, giving 
him a bad beating up, disarming him and 
chucking him under the bushes at the 
side of the road with the swiftness and 
method of a scheduled event. Then 
they went back to the road, picked up 
their own pistols, slid them into their 
holsters, got into the front seat of the 
machine, laughed, and started off at a 
whizzing speed. 

There were no more obstructions now, 
and they were getting over the ground 
at an amazing rate, but, almost near 
enough to be in their own skulls, an in- 
telligence was working with even more 
lightning-like rapidity. 

“One pistol placed at the base of one 
brain would be quite conducive toward 
producing the acquiescent state desired. 
But one pistol could not be made to 
cover two brain centers, no matter how 
slight the gray matter in each. Some- 
thing which would make that same cold- 
steel impression would be just as effective 
when brought into action from the rear. 
What was there that could be substi- 
tuted?” It was along this line the in- 
telligence was running. As it ren over 
various possible devices it struck on a 
black leather handbag, which was opened 
and from it taken a cold, hollow, glass 
cylinder about six inches long, on the 
end of which was a metal rim. Tente- 
tively, cautiously this was tried to a 
warm cheek, the pistol pressed to the 
other; the sensations were identical! 

“It is only a mile or so now to where 
we left Andy and the car,” one of the 
men remarked. 

“Yes,” replied the other. “Maybe 
we better commence giving him that 
howdy-do honk we told him to look out 
for.” 

But just then two little cold circles 
were pressed hard against two stiff and 



























































































hardened necks, and a strange hissing 
voice from behind shouted, “Keep still, 
we've got you covered. “There’s a 
pistol at the base of both your brains, 
and if you move we'll fire. Stop the 
machine!’ Instantly it came to a dead 
standstill. 


“Now, you, here at the right, get up 
and lay your pistol on the seat—no, 
don’t turn round. And you, here at the 
left, keep perfectly still.” 


The small cold circle pressed harder, 
as if to emphasize the command, and the 
man at the right did as he was told. 
There was sudden cessation of pressure 
on the other one’s neck, and something 
crashed to the floor of the tonneau and 
broke, while a strong, pleasant, pungent 
odor filled the air. A slim hand reached 
hastily over and grasped the discarded 
weapon that the first man had put down. 


“Now you put your pistol down, too, 
and jump for it, quick,” was the order 
given to the other one, but the man who 
had first gotten out, being clear of the 
car now, disobeyed orders and turned 
round. 


“For God’s sake, it’s a woman!” he 
cried, and the man getting out of the 
machine, in the act of laying down arms, 
also mutined and faced about to grapple, 
but a sizzing little bullet, fired at very 
close range, stung him in the arm so 
that he involuntarily let go of his pistol 
and took a second thought on complying 
with reasonable requests. The other 
man, thinking that the lady’s attention 
was absorbed, was making for the car 
and had thrust up a foot toward remount- 
ing when the other pistol, which had 
been picked up by that slim hand, gave 
a little hot spurt and something pene- 
trating pinked him in the leg. Then the 
woman began to shoot from both pistols 
at the same time. The bullets came 
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with convincing nearness to satisfy the 
men she was not firing at random. 

“Beat it,” she shouted, “both of you. 
I can hit the bull’s eye with either hand 
at twenty paces, and I’d as soon put a 
bullet through you as look at you. 
Beat it!” 

Her commands, reinforced by the be- 
hest of the bullets, sent them scampering 
off down the road. As soon as they 
were far enough to warrant it, she leaped 
from the machine, cranked it, turned 
and sped swiftly toward the spot where 
a stiff figure in the bushes beside the 
road was then struggling back into con- 
sciousness. 

“Jimmy, Jimmy,” a jubilant but 
anxious voice kept calling. 

Jimmy sat up and stared about him. 
Terror filled his eyes. “My God,” he 
muttered, “I’m going dippy—I’m going 
loony. That sounded like her voice!’ 
Then an apparition confronted him. He 
shrieked and covered his face with his 
hands. 

“Why, Jimmy,” she exclaimed in puz- 
zled tones, “it’s me, and I’m all right and 
the money’s here. I was hid in the car 
all the time. I simply had to go to 
Blythe because mother’s sick you know, 
and——”’ 

The girl’s sane and simple statements 
were beginning to convince him. He 
unburied his head from his hands, lifted 
it, and looked at her. Then they both 
began to talk at once, she explaining 
how she came to be there, and he still 
protesting that she couldn’t go. 

The nearing whiz of another machine 
coming at rapid speed was heard behind 
them. The girl jumped back into the 
car she had just left, lifted two boxes 
that sat side by side under the front 
seat, and, before Jimmy could ask her 
what she intended doing, she had given 
a big heave to the heavier one and had 
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pitched it far into the bushes. When 
the men in the other machine came up 
she was tightly grasping a black, ja- 
panned tin box. One of her pistols 
pointed straight at Jimmy, who was 
gazing at her in silent, open-mouthed 
amazement. She was shouting some- 
thing at him in such an apparent state 
of excited frenzy it seemed to the men 
alighting from the suddenly-stopped car 
that she did not see them. Then she 
gave a startled cry, let the box fall and 
caught up her other pistol, and before 
the men had had time to divine her 
quick movements she had them covered. 

*“T’ve a notion to clean out the whole 
rotten bunch of you,” she shouted, “but 
I need some partners. This guy here 
won’t divy on the square, and there’s a 
darn sight bigger clean-up coming along 
I can put you next to if you'll play fair, 
and there’s not a minute to lose,” she 
gasped excitedly. 

“Sure, we’re with you,” the three men 
cried in a breath. “What d’ye want us 
to do with this bloke?” 

“Chuck him in this car here, and tie 
him in. There’s a rope under the back 
seat.”” Then she handed the black box 
to one of the men. “There’s only three 
thousand here,” she said, “and thirty 
thousand’s going to blow past here in 
about fifteen minutes. What we’ve got 
to do is to get this safe off of our hands 
and then I’ll show you how to turn the 
other trick.” 

The girl’s recently demonstrated am- 
bidextrous ability gave the men full 
confidence in her highwaymanship, and 
they were ready to obey her implicitly. 
She stooped down and did something to 
the front of Jimmy’s car. “There,” 
she said, “if them knots of yours don’t 
keep him still I guess that’ll hold him 
for a while.” 

All the time, out of pure astonishment 
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and despair, Jimmy said nothing, and 
now, before he could say a word of pro- 
test to denounce her or restrain her, she 
had jumped in the car with the highway- 
men and was gone. 


As soon as they were started she be- 
gan pouring her lurid and alluring story 
in their ears. It sounded good to them 
—thirty thousand dollars in cold cash!— 
and her way of coming on to it sounded 
clever, safe and easy. 

“S-s-sh, I hear a machine coming now,” 
she whispered. “You two go and bury 
the box and when they come up I’ll tell 
them that Andy here is helping me to 
get away from the desperadoes, and 
we'll send them on another way and 
come back for you and then circle round 
and meet them on the other road.” 


The two men took the black box and 
some implements from the tool chest in 
the machine and scurried off through 
the bushes, leaving Andy and the girl 
alone in the car. She chatted with him 
for a while confidentially. He was be- 
ginning to admire her, and when she 
asked him to look out and see if he 
could learn anything of the approaching 
machine he was entirely off his guard, 
jumped out of the car and after a hasty 
reconnoitre was returning when a sharp, 
ominous little click and a “Stand where 
you are, sir,” brought him to a stand- 
still. There was no mistake, she was 
pointing the pistol straight at him, and 
the men had told him how she could 
shoot. He stood where he was. 

“Tell the men,” she said, “that they 
are to divide what is in that box wit 
you.” Then she laughed, and with 
some deft little twirls of the wheel she 
had the machine moving, backing, turn- 
ing, and, before Andy could realize what 
it all meant, she was spinning down the 
road. oe + + 
A few mornings later the perambulet- 
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ing potentate in the basement of Pullup’s 
Emporium had to call on higher powers 
to quell the riot of excitement that raged 
in the various departments. 

“You just get a paper, Mr. Burnes,’ 
said the head sales-lady at the white 
goods counter, “you just get a paper and 
read it for yourself! I knew she wasn’t 
no ordinary sort of girl the very first day 
she ever come here. But just to think 
we had such a heroine standing right 
behind this counter! Why, they say it 
was a whole gang of bandits, and she 
held up the bunch with nothing but a 
menthol enhaler, and then when they’d 
got the drop on her again she made a 
big bluff and fooled them into thinking 
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that she was goin’ to put them next to 
something and sent them off to bury the 
box with the money in it, and it warn’t 
nothing but a lunch box with some 
deviled eggs and a couple of ham sand- 
wiches! And she made a clean get-a- 
way with their machine, and she and her 
sweetheart got to town in time to pay 
off the hands before breakfast, and 
they’re going to get married, and the 
company’s going to set them up to 
housekeeping. Wouldn’t that knock you 
off the Christmas tree?” 

“Write them,” said the floor-walker, 
“that we will give them a special discount 
off on table linen, bedding and swisses 
for curtains. 
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The California Poppy 


By Kate Jared Stirring 


Thou gleaming burnished blossom of red gold, 
Unfurling silken banners fold on fold 

Over this empire by the Sunset Sea. 

Symbol art thou, and promise of the clime 
Where winter’s sun recalls the sweet spring time, 
Where ’stead of snowflakes, flower petals fall, 

W here meadow lark and mock-bird loudly call 
Throughout the year, in carols wild and free. 


Thou’rt California’s herald of good cheer, 

Joyously rioting o’er all ber land 

From the sierras to the ocean strand; 

A flaming torch of sunsbine thrice-distilled ; 
All bearts are by thy golden beauty thrilled, 


Beloved Evangel! 





Flower without a peer! 
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Savages 
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By Lucy Stone Terrill 











OW THE Yellowstone Park is 
1 a place in Wyoming, which is 
May, not seen by going to Europe. 
Therefore a great many people know 
nothing about it. I do. I am going 
to tell you a very good story about the 
Yellowstone Park. How do I know it 
is a good story? Because it has e 
Frenchman, much lovers, and some 
moonlight in it. I refer you to Robert 
Chambers. My story also concerns a 
bear, but Robert Chambers is not author- 
ity on this variety of bear. 

I am a school teacher; I am sorry— 
I wish I were not, but I am so I shall 
begin with a vocabulary which should 
be noted carefully. 

Canyon Camp:—A village of blue 
and white tents at the head of the 
Yellowstone Falls, inhabited by Dudes 
and Savages. 

Dudes :—Tourists—all kinds. 

Savages:—According to the tranapor- 
tation company’s catalog they are— 
“refined, educated, and pleasing young 
college people, who will carry out the 
tourist’s every wish.” 

Rotten Logging:—Explains itself, when 
given two young people a little moon- 
light with an absence of bears, and an 
old fallen log in the midat of tall pine 
trees, where the roaring of the Falls 
may be heard and the stars seen over- 
head. (The most satisfactory log will 
be found a little to the left of the Pond 
Lily Swamp—the matron has never 
been known to find it.) 

Dope:—The salvation of the camp 
boy—sawdust, soaked in kerosene. 





Drivers:—First cousins of the savages 
-—all the two and four horse drivers. 
They are absolute authority on such 
questions as—“Do the geysers freeze 
over in winter?” “How far apart are 
the mile posts?” ‘Where will the beara 
be tonight?” “Do you think I’ll sun- 
burn if I don’t wear a veil?” 

You will find the drivers more pleas- 
antly inclined during the first half of 
the season. 

Honesty:—Not a virtue—the name 
of our camp manager. 

Our camp family was a happy one, 
and, as the catalog stated, quite edu- 
cated. Albert, the gentleman dish 
washer—he always insisted on _ the 
gentleman part—was a senior at Ann 
Arbor; and the six dining room girls 
were all getting college theme material 
for the coming winter. Some of us 
were already weilders of the halk and 
ruler and were looking up material 
for graver projects. Our matron was 
most pedagogical. She lived in the 
“Home Sweet Home” tent, near the 
office tent; her dauther “The Matron’s 
Kid” aged eighteen, and prettier than 
any picture, lived with her. 

The rest of the savages, with the 
exception of the herder whose only 
Alma Mater was a rocky homestead in 
Montana, lived down on Savage Street. 
He pronounced it “too brainy a place” 
for him, and so moved himself and hia 
spurs into a leaky little tent on a side 
hill. 

“Seldom Inn,” as it’s name suggests, 
enjoyed the reputation of being the 

































most popular tent in camp; for the simple 
reason that the four prettiest girls lived 
there. 
I have quite 9 pretty hand but one 


I lived in a small tent by myself. 


cannot keep his hand over his face all 
the time, so rotten logging was never 


mentioned to me. Besides, I was the 
Assistant Matron, and spent most of 
my time in the office, chatting with 
gouty dudes, who could not walk to 
the Lower Falls or to Sulphur Moun- 
tain. And that is the last of me in this 
story. 

The camp boys lived in “Happy Hol- 
ler,” a huge tent which emitted various 
yells, and dramatic outbursts from 
Shakespeare, much to the chagrin of 
the cook, whose tent was next door. 
We all stood in respectful awe of Mrs. 
Manners, who, even though she lived 
in Boston, was entitled in the summer 
time to a cook’s disposition. Mildred, 
her daughter, a spasmodic and golden 
haired affair, gained a name for herself 
by daring to feed pie to the bears in 
order to provide an-lawful emusement 
for the “ah-h-ing”’ and “oh-h-ing’’ dudes. 
Everything masculine fell in love with 
Mildred. The drivers clustered round 
her tent in the early evening like dudes 
around the Giant Geyser, all anxious 
but a little scared, thereby incurring 
the everlasting hate of the camp boys. 

But on one particular night no drivers 
were in evidence, and an air of quiet 
mystery invaded the usually hilarious 
Savage Street. The four “Seldom Inn” 
girls were sitting on the steps of their 
tent. They were very pretty girls. 
The one with the brownest eyes was 
Ruth, and the one with the tiltedest 
nost was Jane. Pearl’s head was 
crowned with stright golden hair, and 
the slenderest one was Jess. Determina- 
tion sat strong upon their faces. Things 
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were about to happen when the “Sel- 
dom Inn” family looked like that. 

Down in the dining tent Albert, the 
gentleman dishwasher, could be heard 
briskly slamming cups and saucers in 
and out of the soap suds and singing 
in his vigorous bass: 

“Down stream they went a whizzin’ 

Each a seated in the stern 

He held her hand in his-sn 

And she held his-sn in her-n.” 

“My stars!” ejaculated Ruth, “Listen 
to that heathen!” Why don’t he hurry? 
We won’t have time to plan a thing be- 
fore it’s time to sing at the camp fire. 
Oh Tommy, come here!” she called to 
a tall fellow in a red lettereds weater 
who was bounding over the stumps 
on his way to the log store house. 

“Horatio! avez-vous seen my dope 
bucket?” he demanded as he landed in 
front of them. 

“Non, non, my Lord,” laughed Jane. 
“‘Who on earth wants a fire this early?” 

“Fighting Francais, of course. This 
is the twelfth time he’s let it go out.” 

“Oh, Tommy,” broke in Ruth anx- 
iously, he hasn’t gone to bed yet, has 
he?” 

“Not he.” Tommy assured her. ‘He 
hasn’t growled enough for one day yet. 
He’s up at “Home Sweet Home,” ro- 
mancing to the Matron’s Kid. Poor 
old Slivers is sitting on a stump behind 
the tent, praying for courage and a 
shot gun. But Francais has to have 
a fire going full blast just so we boys 
won’t get out of the habit of carrying 
ing him wood.” 

“Ish-ka-bibble,” said meek little Jess, 
“He tipped me a nickle and asked me 
to get him some wine. The matron 
wouldn’t let me have any wine but I 
kept the nickle. You see she—” 

Further explanations were interrupted 


by the appearance of a sad and very 
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slender youth, with his hands in his 
pockets and song in his mouth. 

“It takes the Dutch—it take the 

Dutch, 
Can a French dude win my lady love? 
N-o-t much.!” 

“Slivers!”’ reprimanded Ruth hotly, 
“You deserve to loose her. Here all 
this fuss is for your sake and you don’t 
help at all. Why don’t you hurry 
everybody up; and have you stolen the 
bacon yet?” 

“What do you think I am? Mon 
Dieu, Mon Dieu,” sadly, with a German 
accent, “All I can do at once is to build 
fires, and carry pitchers of water, and 
get clean towels when there aren’t any 
(which the Lord knows isn’t my fault ) 
and chase up to the dump pile to see 
if the bears have come down yet, and 
lug wood between times for that pig 
headed, over bearing, ought-to-be-shot, 
under handed—” 

But right at this eloquent point of 
his dissertation, a huge mustache in 
front of a trim young gentleman, ap- 
peared around the tent, and simul- 
taneously Tommy and Slivers di ap- 
peared; only their voices floating ack 
joyfully in the refrain: 

“Oh ou, oh ou, can my dope bucket 

etre 
Oh ou, oh ou, can it etre?” 

It was most evident from the indig- 
nant quivers of the extreme ends of 
the French mustache, that the music 
was not pleasing to it’s owner, and that 
great indignation hovered perilously near. 

“Do say something, Jess,’ whispered 
Ruth. “I’m about to fall thru this 
crack.” 

So Jess, the timid, rose to the occasion 
and to her feet. She put her hand into 
the pocket of her dainty white apron, 
and then extended it to the angry little 
man, ; 
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“Did you wish your nickle, monsieur?” 
she asked sweetly in her best French. 

The girls gasped—so did the mus- 
tache. A suspicious snort came from 
the corner of the tent. And then, as 
Ruth graphically described it to the 
mass meeting later: 

“The French dictionary exploded. 
Honestly, I thought he would blow up. 
And right this very minute, he’s probably 
up in the office complaining to the 
matron. Nothing’s too bad to do to 
him.” 
“Amen,” agreed Albert from the top 
of Ruth’s trunk. ‘‘We’ll fix him and 
let Slivers sing the triumphal hymn 
over his grave. But where’s Mildred? 
She was to put the bacon in the kitchen 
so that if Honesty did miss it, he wouldn’t 
suspect anything. I tell you Honesty 
will feed us to the bears if he gets wise 
to this. I'll bet she’s rotten logging 
with some driver—” 

“Bet’s off,” announced Mildred, en- 
tering the back flap. “I’m not. But 
what I want to know, is where that 
bacon has flown to. I—” 

“Calm your fears, Ophelia,” elocuted 
Wash, “I’m sitting on it. And don’t 
end your sentences with prepositions.” 

No retort came from Mildred, so un- 
usual a thing, that everyone stopped 
talking from sheer surprise. Wash was 
from Chicago, and proud of it. As he 
always put it, “from Chicago—you 
bet.” He was the cleanest young per- 
son in camp, continually in search of 
a wash basin and head over heels in 
love with Mildred. 

“Everybody please bite your lips 
while I talk a minute,” he went on. 
I have a hunch that the matron is 
headed for this locality right now and 
we'd better be on another subject when 
she arrives. Now you girls sing like 
the deuce—”’ 


’ 
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“They usually do,” broke in Tommy. 

‘Shut up,” said Wash. 

“That’s very plebian,’”’ commented 
Mildred, “to conclude one’s remarks 
with prepositions—excuse me for speak- 
ing of it when all our mental energy 
should be focused upon bacon and—” 

“Qui, oui, mademoiselle, you can 
explain to me later; but what I am 
trying to say is that while you girls 
are singing, Slivers and | will nail the 
big piece of bacon under Frenchy’s 
bed, and Tommy’ll drag the other piece 
along the ground to the dump pile; 
then to-night after the dance we'll all 
meet for the festivities over by—” 

“Change the subject in there,” warned 
Slivers from the outside. ‘Here comes 
the matron with her lantern lit al- 
ready.” Slivers enjoyed the position 
of hero in the entire affair, for all the 
summer he had lain his heart openly 
at the matron’s kid’s feet, only to have 
it cast aside ruthlessly in favor of the 
French Count who had been in camp 
but three days. And the Savages were 
with him as one man. 

When the capable hand of the matron 
pulled back the tent flap she found a 
very quiet circle of young people sitting 
about on stools and cushions. 

“Where is Wash?” she inquired ner- 
vously. ‘“‘Monsiuer Hamel has changed 
his tent—it was too noisy for him over 
by Happy Holler. He is now in No. 
71. Will you please see that there is 
a fire there at once, Wash. And please 
leave this lantern in his tent. It is 
difficult to read by the candles.” 

“And still the heathen rage,” mut- 
tered Wash as he and the bacon exited 
under the back flap. The matron 
frowned. 

“T am afraid we have not all been 
as courteous as we might have been; 
the company wished especially that 
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Monsiuer Hamel have every courtesy 
extended him.” 

“Yes, on a silver platter,” whispered 
the revengeful Slivers behind ber back. 

“Has he seen a bear yet?” questioned 
Tommy innocently. 

“No. Not one came down tonight. 
He is very much disappointed.” 

“Yes; tis too bad, sympathized Tom- 
my. “But I did the best I could— 
spent the evening at the dump pile try- 
ing to lure one down for him. It seems 
that all he came to the Park for, was to 
see a bear. I heard him say, ‘I see not 
an eeelk—what you call them; I see 
not a bear—only a leeetle steem out of 
a geezer, and we have pleenty steeem 
in Pareeeee.’ I thought he never was 
going to let go of that ‘e’.” 

“Sh-h,” said the matron sternly, “I 
am sur—” 

“Let’s pray he spends the rest of his 
life im Pareeeee,” fervently remarked 
the gentleman dishwasher. “He found 
a speck in his saucer tonight and nearly 
went into convulsions—it almost made 
me ashamed of my position.” 

“T am surprised,” repeated the matron 
sternly, “‘at your conduct, young ladies 
and gentleman. I do not wish to see 
or hear of any further rudeness. Come 
girls, it is time you were at the camp 
fire.” 

The dudes were sitting in the usual 
big circle of rough benches around the 
leaping camp fire—all kinds of them— 
fat ones, thin ones, and ministers. The 
Count and his mustache walked ner- 
vously to and fro, chattering explosively 
to the Matron’s Kid, who was listening 
with eager ears and collecting tempera- 
ment. 

Pop Corn Billy had filled two big 
pans with the whitest of pop corn, and 
each dude had a well filled paper cone 
of it to nibble while the girls sang. 
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Their voices rang out happily on the 
night air in their camp songs about 
drivers, bears, eagles, geysers and dudes, 
all written to the tunes of popular airs. 
Even the ministers waxed enthusiastic, 
for in the Yellowstone Park, people 
with normal hearts and no indigestion, 
forget everything but that the stars 
are bright above the pine tress, and 
that the world and the popcorn are 
very good. 
This night the last song was: 
“Hurrah for the moonlight that shines 
on the Falls, 

And on Rotten loggers who shouldn’t 
be there at all. 

Hurrah for the Canyon, Hurrah for 
the Park, ; 

And HURRAH! for the grizzlies that 
come down after dark, 

And we'll rally round the camp fire 

And have a jolly time, 

Singing hurrah for the Canyon!” 

“More about bears!’ snorted the 
Frenchman, “just more adver—what 
do you say it—tisingment. Never in 
my life do I see so much advertising- 
ment. I will go to bed.” 

So he and the ministers betook them- 
selves to slumber, while the others 
followed the girls down to the big log 
dance hall. But after a few dances, 
a total absence of the camp family was 
noticeable, and the drivers went to 
their tents, puzzled and chagrined at 
this sudden change in the nature of 
things. 

“We girls are so tired, we are going 
to bed early to night,’ Mildred explained 
to the matron’s inquiry. 

Later, when the lantern rays no longer 
shone thru tent 71, when rotten loggers 
had long since returned, and when a 
big grizzly found a most unusual and 
enticing scent in the grass in the vicinity 
of the dump pile, things began to hap- 
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pen at Canyon Camp. The moon, 
sailing high above the pine trees, shone 
down on restless huddlers behind every 
available stump and boulder in the 
neighborhood of tent 71. 

Tommy and Ruth had been await- 


ing developments for over half an 
hour, and Tommy was becoming a 
nuisance. 

“Tommy,” said Ruth sternly, “I 


shall go right to my tent if you try to 
put your arm around me again. Look! 
isn’t that the bear coming?” 

But Ruth had been thinking she saw 
too many bears right at interesting 
moments, so Tommy continued, undis- 
turbed. 

“Say, Ruth, don’t you care for me 
a little bit?” 

“No. Do keep still—it is a bear.” 

“I won’t keep still— it isn’! a bear. 
Honestly Ruth I mean what I’m saying.” 

“So do I; it ts a bear! Quit that, 
Tommy!! Look there-o-h-o-h!”’ 

Down from the black wall of pines, 
lumbered a huge grizzly, his nose in 
the tall grass. It was a most alluring 
and unbroken scent which led him to- 
ward tent 71. Almost a hundred yards 
from the camp, he stopped in the path, 
lifted his head high in the air and half 
turned toward the pines again, while 
fifteen Savage breaths were held in sus- 
pense, and Ruth’s excited hands were 
held in Tommy’s. 

But the finest of breakfast bacon had 
made that scent and it had done it’s 
duty well. On came the big shaggy 
form, up to the very edge of the tent, 
where little refined snores were being 
snored. 

“Dear, Lord, don’t let him eat him,” 
prayed Rutb earnestly—and Tommy 
kissed her. So they did not see just 
how the bear got into the tent, for Ruth 
was not in the habit of being kissed; 
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but get in he did. The gentle snores 
were, drowned in loud scratching and 
clawing on rough boards; then came a 
few half distinct exclamations; then an 
indignant. 

“Who is eet? Who is in my tent? 
Speak!” 

And then an ear splitting yell which 
was but a sample in comparison to the 
tremendous ones that followed it. The 
grizzly, with five pounds of the company’s 
best bacon in his mouth, left in alarm 
for the silence of the pines on a long 
lumbering lope. 

Immediately after him bounced a 
rapidly bounding, pink pajamed, wilted 
mustached, figure which headed straight 
for the matron’s virtuous tent on a 
high leaping run. Other tents began 
to wake up and echo in alarm and wonder. 
A light appeared in the matron’s tent, 
and the flap was thrown back just in 
time for the frantically yelling object 
to land inside, his arms and mustache 
waving violently and his voice reverber- 
ating thru the camp. Honesty, in his 
overcoat and very little else, rushed 
from his tent shouting: 

“Boys! boys! what in thunder’s the 
matter!” 

“Madame! Zees ees eensulting! Zees 
ess! Mon Dieu! I shall eensist—een- 
siat—eensiston on staying with you in 
safety for the rest of the night.” 

The matron gaped at him in aston- 
ishment, her mouth opening and closing 
stupidly, and her two hands holding 
her black kimona tightly about her 
stout figure. 

“Yees, yees, I demand that I stay 
with you!” 

Honesty, leaning weakly on the stile, 
was overcome with violent hysterics. 
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‘Slivers, triumphant and near to apoplexy, 
joined him, and the light of understanding 
dawned on Honesty. 

“Slivers, you devil, what have you 
done to him?” he gasped. 

“Mother! here’s your dress skirt,’ 
called the Matron’s Kid from behind 


the tent curtain. But the matron was 
beyond the comfort of a dress skirt. 

“Do take him away, Mr. Kent,” she 
appealed weakly to Honesty. 

Honesty approached the tent, and 
the terrified Frenchman dived behind 
the curtain. 

The Matron’s Kid gave on unparalled 
scream and left him in full possession, 
slipping outside between the floor and 
curtain. It was thus that she discovered 
the exuberant Slivers sitting on the 
stile, bent double in gurgling mirth. 
And all things were made plain to her in 
one glance. 

She surveyed her victorious adorer 
with an unkind eye. And she had 
never looked so altogether pretty to 
Slivers as just as that minute with her 
wide frightened eyes, and her bare feet 
glistening below her heavy red bath 
robe. His laughter left him. He felt 
fourteen instead of twenty one. 

“IT don’t know what you've done,” 
she said bitingly, “but I simply despise 
you—you great horrid brute.” 

And at twenty one, such words bite 
deep, when a man loves truly. Shegave 
no opportunity for vindication, but 
turned and fied quickly into the now 
less uproarious “Home Sweet Home.” 

“So where,” said Slivers disconso- 


lately a half hour later, as he sat on 
the floor of Happy Holler unlacing his 
boots, “So where is the reward for 
honest endeavor?” 
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Desperation 








Ne 


By E. E. Harriman 













HAD loved her for two years 
and his love had found no relief 


in expression. Always there had 
been interruptions from some source. 
Now he had her cornered on the porch 
where she had fied from the dinner 
table, pleading inability to eat on acount 
of the heat. Dressed in his best ice 
cream pants, white vest and flowing 
lavendar tie he had made up his mind 
to give his love expression of the most 
emphatic kind, or die trying. 

“Miss Sheldon, Myrtle—May I have 
a few moments serious conversation—” 
and with a howl of glee the five year old 
brother hurled himself onto those pants 
with fingers that had just stuffed the 
last fragment of berry pie into the 
mouth that belonged to the fingers. 
Struggling to gain a seat on the young 
man’s knees the little cherub seized the 
white vest and pulled till two buttons 
parted top from fastener and the im- 
print in berry stain of those fingers 
was almost as plain as the ones on the 
pents. With a groan the youth stood 
up and the cherub rolled down his legs 
to the floor. 


"As he departed from her perch he 
grasped the lavender tie and tore it 
from its moorings. With his howl there 
came an influx or, rather, an outflux 
of mother, grandma and sister Julia 
to see what sailed the cherub. ‘He-he- 
he did it,” sobbed the cherub. ‘“He-he- 


he stood-st-st-stood dup an’ I tu-tu- 
tum-tumbled. He d-d-don’t like me. 





Wow!” The mother ingidnantly gather- 
ed the cherub to her new muslin waist 
and glared at the offender. 


Some spirit of his ancient scrappy 
ancestors seized him and he spoke in 
answer to the cherub and that glare 
from the mother. 


“Yes, I did just that, and if you'll 
look at my tie under your feet and at 
my pants and vest you'll see good 
reason for my standing out from under 
him. Further more I’ve been trying 
for a year to get a chance to ask Myrtle 
to marry me and that brat has been 
present to spoil it all every time. Even 
hoisted himself into the buggy and forced 
me to take him along three times. Now 
I don’t care a whoop who hears me. I 
want. Myrtle and I ain’t going to let 
any pesky kid stop me again.” 

Myrtle gasped at the audacity of it 
and then gave him a look that paid 
in full for all he had suffered, while 
Myrtle’s old man came out of the house 
on to that porch with a whoop of joy 
and grasped Victor Adelbert Smith by 
the hand. “Hooray fer you! Bully 
boy! Dindn’t know you had it in you. 
Best speech I ever heard, by gum. 
Take her and welcome. You'll make a 
man worth having in the family. Any 
feller that can face maw an’ that kid 


like that is some feller. Shake agin’.” 


And at twelve that night the pale 
moon blushed to see the end of the 
two hours parting between the lovers 
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VOICE OF THE WEST 











HE WIDELY heralded prosperity that was to have descended upon 

the United States as a result of the great mass of war orders placed 
aes here has thus far failed to materialize. There probably never has 
been a greater percentage of unemployed men and women than now. Wages 
of unorganized skilled and unskilled labor, office and mercantile employees, 
have not been lower within memory of the present generation. Business 
houses are reducing their forces in anticipation of a continued state of depres- 
sion at a season when they are usually preparing for a heavily increased 
seasonal trade. It is doubtful if the country has ever suffered a greater 
condition of demoralization outside of times of actual panic. The proposed 
embargo on food stuffs could not make the situation worse and might im- 
prove matters. 





HE STATE of demoralization of the general public, due, possibly, 
to some of the war spirit drifting over the seas, can be observed in 
w= oll quarters, but nowhere so definitely as in the columns of the grest 
daily newspapers. This does not refer to the “‘penny-dreadfuls,” which are 
always crude, but to the really great, conservative journals which have prided 
themselves for years upon their news and mechanical perfection. A careful 
reading of these papers will reveal inconsistencies, duplications, misplaced 
heads, misspellings and typographical errors in profusions. A few months 
ago these things would have caused the firing of entire staffs, the complete 
reorganization of offices. Today they attract no comment. 





EWSPAPERS generally recently published a report to the effect that 
James F. J. Archibeld, the correspondent detained for carrying dis- 
patches for the Austrian ambassador, might have made commissions 
aggregating $3,000,000 on the F-class U. 8S. submarines. The newspapers 
overlooked the fact that the total cost to the government of these four boats 
was less than two-thirds the amount of the alleged commissions. 





DVERTISING matter being widely distributed throughout the East 
by various California commercial and promotional bodies inviting 
and urging people of small means to come to California to make in- 
vestments and find homes is highly colored, unreliable and in many respects 
misleading. California is suffering, if anything, even more acutely than 
the Eastern states from the state of depression that exists in business condi- 
tions and opportunities are especially limited at the present time as a result 
of the early closing of the two big fairs and the thousands of hangers-on 
which they have drawn to the state. 
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In Quest of Thought and Amusement 





The Heart of Philura by Florence Morse Kingsley, Author of “The Transfiguration of 
M.ss Philura,” “Miss Phi:ura’s Wedding Gown,” etc., Dodd, Mead & Company, Publishers 
New York. 
When Philura Rice, quaint and lovable heroine of “The Transfiguration of Miss Philura,” married 
the Rev. Silas Pittibone, she should have been happy ever after. But she wasn’t. There was one 
thing she hungered for with a deep, quiet heartache which she hid even from her husband. 
In the course of parish visiting with her husband she meets a family of newcomers, the Hills, and 
ae! makes some unusual acquaintances and is introduced to a mystery. ; . 
Then comes a day when the unhappy Sylvia tells her story to little Mrs. Pettibone. The birth 
of a child at old Eggleston House; the sudden flight of the mother; and hilura’s sweet gain be- 
cause of another’s bitter loss brings one near the unexpected close of the story—when everything 
turns out happily for everybody. 





The Single-Code Girl, by Bell Elliott Palmer, Frontispiece in color by Chase Emerson; 

Color Wrapper; 12mo; Cloth; Price, net, $1.25; Postpaid, $1.40. Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 

ard Co., Boston. 

Brilliancy of style, and daring incidents, but always told with a delicacy that can offend none, 
mark this as one of the most thoroughly entertaining and yet thought-inspiring novels of recent years. 

The suitor for the hand of a young woman, whose great personal charm is enhanced by perfect 
innocence, in answer to the demand of the young woman’s elder brother, her only protector, revelas 
his life in a series of vividly written letters in which he tells his experience with the different gemininc 
types—beginning with his first child sweet-heart—that have influenced his course. Other romances 
are involved, and no one can read without being drawn on to find some chapter in his or her own 
life faithfully mirrored. 

Every one has views on the great and vital subject of whether the world ought or ought not 
to expect the “single code” of morals for both sexes, and every one likes a bright story; consequently 
the popularity of “The Single-Code Girl” has been assured from the first. 





War, Science and C.vitization, by Witliam E. R:tter, Director of the Scripps Imstsétution 
for Biolog-cal Research of the University of California, Sherman, French & Company, Boston. 
A book for the philosophically inclined—biologist, politician, preacher, sociologist. bli 
__ If war can be justified scientifically at all, that it is so justified by biology is generally believed. 
Yet the author, who is professor of zool at the Univeristy of California and director of that uni- 
versity’s Biological Research Stat ion, and who has spent many years in the investigation and study 
of human problems from a biologist’s standpoint, seriously doubts its value. LP ae 
He shows that the ethical solution of the problems of civilization is also the scientific one. 
Clear, concrete, original thinking, put into delightfully plain English. 





The Boat of Zaeta and other verses. Cloth. 12mo. $1.00 net. Sherman, French & 
Company, Publishers, 6 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Diversified verse, unrestrained and spontaneous. The “ginger” that has characterized the 

author’s fifteen years of athletic activity is brought into his book in a dignified and pleasing fashion. 
To reach great heights has not been his ambition, but, like Charles Follen Adams, to reach hearts, 
= in this the volume is a success. There are many poems in the collection that will re read more 
than once. 





Moving Pictures, How They Are Made and Worked by Frederick A. Talbot. 340 pages; 
cloth bound; size 6 by 8 1-2; nearly 2 inches thick; full of drawings, engravings, portraits a" 
coe. Lavisbly istustrated. Price $1.50. J. B. Lippincott Company, Publishers, 

sladetpbia. 

Everybody goes to the “movies,” but few know of the romance, the adventures, the great ee x 
parations, the marvelous ingenuity and the one hundred and one other things that go into the ma ing 
of the picture plays which they see. In this book Mr. Talbot draws back the curtain and we ase 
the stage being set, the actors preparing and acting their parts, the photographer at wo ek. ily 
follow a company into the wilds of Florida, where a jungle scene is rehearsed, with rr y 
real battles with wild animals who take their “parts” in grim earnest, and to the Artic wastes, wher¢ 
a live polar bear makes things interesting for actors sind apentahens. Then there are the trick pic- 
tures, the real adventures of photo men in all parts of the world, and a hundred other exciting ici- 
dents. Every thing is shown and explained in such a simple, lucid way that old and yovie fe - 
understand. A reading of this remnthable book will increase your enjoyment of the “movie, ~4 
you wil] be in the inmost secret of the wizards of the moving picture stage, and it will also open uf 
to many a New field of work, ; 



































